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CHAPTER I 

Spain in Ameeica 

In America the Seven Years' War created an entirely new 
outlook for Spain as a colonial power. The terms on which the 
conflict closed left that country the sole rival on the North Ameri- 
can continent of the victorious English nation. The acceptance 
of the cession of Louisiana from France meant the disappearance 
of a friendly buffer state behind whose protecting wall the rich 
Mexican kingdom had hitherto developed practically untroubled. 
In the future her rulers must face the problems involved in an 
international boundary with an ambitious, restless, and recently 
hostile state. To add to the difficulties Great Britain shared 
with Spain the right to navigate the Mississippi, which had now 
become the boundary river, while the cession of West Florida 
installed England as a power in the Gulf of Mexico where the 
two ports of Pensacola and Mobile might be expected to develop 
into convenient headquarters for a flourishing contraband trade 
to all the Spanish territories facing on the Gulf. In Central 
America the victor had compelled the recognition of the legality 
of the presence of the British logwood cutters in Honduras Bay. 
On the seas which rolled between the Spanish Indies and the 
homeland the English navy was indisputably supreme. The 
dangers which Charles III. had feared in 1759 had in fact already 
partly translated themselves into realities. Spanish colonial 
possessions had indeed begun to follow the way of the French. 
The chief difference in the situation lay in the fact that in 1759 
the strength of the great Spanish colonial fortresses was still a 
matter of speculation, while in 1763 their weakness was an open 
secret to the enemy, English soldiers having actually been in 
possession of the two most renowned. 1 Plainly, if Spain like 

1 Manila was captured by an English force under Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Cornish and Lieutenant-General Sir William Draper in 1762. In the same year 
Havana fell also to a British force under Admiral Sir George Pocock and the 
Earl of Albemarle. 
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France was not to be driven from the colonial field as a first- 
class power, such an effort in strengthening colonial forces as 
had never been hitherto dreamed of must be made. It was 
therefore no surprise when within a few months of the Earl of 
Rochford's 2 arrival in Spain as the first British ambassador after 
the peace that the British government was made aware that the 
defense of the Indies had become the first matter of concern to 
the Spanish state. 

Mexico was the first of the Spanish overseas provinces to 
receive attention. During February and March of 1764, the 
British ambassador reported that, with a view to reinforcing the 
government of Mexico, the Marquis de Villalba had been ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief and was to proceed overseas at once, 
accompanied by four majors-general, four brigadiers, four colonels, 
and a force of two thousand men. There was also, the ambassa- 
dor added, a rumor abroad that a Mexican militia of twenty 
thousand men was to be set on foot. He gathered from these 
facts that the view was to establish in Mexico a military govern- 
ment and "rule as absolutely in New Spain as in Old". 3 He had, 
however, been assured by Marquis Squillace, the friendly minister 
of finance,* that these new arrangements should cause the British 

2 William Henry Zuylestein, fourth Earl of Kochford (1717-1781). Born at 
St. Osyth Priory, Essex, his first diplomatic appointment was that of envoy extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the king of Sardinia, which he held from 1749- 
1755. In 1755 he was appointed first lord of the bedchamber and was sworn a 
member of the privy council. From 1763-1766 he was British ambassador at the 
court of Spain and moved from this post to the embassy at Paris. On October 
21, 1768, he was made secretary of state for the Northern Department and relin- 
quished this office on December 19, 1770, to replace Lord Weymouth as secretary 
of state for the Southern Department. He resigned this appointment in October, 
1775. His death occurred at St. Osyth in 1781. 

8 S. P. Spain 166. Rochford to Halifax, 13 February and 12 March, 1764. 

4 Don Leopoldo de Gregorio, Marquis de Squillace, had accompanied Charles 
from Naples to Spain in 1759 and been placed by him at the head of the depart- 
ments of finance (1759) and war (1763). Realizing the hopelessness of ever 
detaching the Marquis Grimaldi, Charles' foreign minister, from his partiality 
for the French, Rochford in the early part of his ministry hoped to check the 
torrent of French influence through Squillace through whose hands all commercial 
affairs had to pass. Before many months were passed, howeyer, the ambassador 
wrote that Squillace was planning to wind up his affairs and retire to Sicily, and 
consequently was most anxious to pursue pacific measures. While continuing 
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ministry no alarm since they were merely designed to secure the 
country better service than was rendered by the corrupt corregi- 
dores who had hitherto governed the province. 

This first attempt after the peace to improve the adminis- 
tration and defense of one of the Spanish colonies was not crowned 
with success. On Villalba's arrival in Mexico, the powers of the 
new commander-in-chief were considered by the viceroy an in- 
fringement of his privileges, and dissension became the order of 
the day. The disturbances took on serious proportions when 
Villalba as head of the military forces deprived the viceroy of 
his guards and the head of the civil government retaliated by 
refusing to issue money, and thus caused rioting and pillaging on 
the part of the unpaid troops. 8 Finally, after a year of disorder, 
in July, 1765, both the viceroy and the commander-in-chief were 
temporarily suspended from their offices, 6 and in the following 
month Don Jose" de Galvez arrived in Mexico holding the office 
of visitador and charged with instructions to put into effect a 
new administrative scheme which had been recently adopted 
by the Spanish government. 

The author of the new plan was one Carrasco described by 

to keep on good terms with the English ambassador and seldom refusing any 
favor asked, he gave, through the last eighteen months of his administration, 
a general acquiescence to Grimaldi's policy. He was finally forced to flee from the 
country by a riot of 1766, organized, it was widely believed, by the French for the 
purpose of ridding the Spanish government of one so notoriously anti-French in 
sympathy. 

5 S. P. Spain 170. De Visme to Halifax, 25 April and 6 May, 1765. "Though a 
great silence has been observed at this court concerning the affairs of Mexico, 
yet there is no reason to doubt that the differences between M. de Villalba and 
the Viceroy have very bad consequences; as the former brought with him orders 
to command all the military, he deprived the latter of his guards, who in his turn 
would issue out no more money; the troops unpaid were guilty of many excesses; 
they pillaged several houses, and then retired to the mountains where they were 
kindly received by the inhabitants, who allow them very considerable pay. The 
discontent caused by the new system, and by the introduction of the military, 
after the manner of the Spaniards is very general throughout the country; in 
order to bring them to reason a very warm press has been carried on of late all 
over Andalusia ... to recruit their troops in New Spain and in the Havana. 
. . . By all I can find the new system will not be laid aside but only undergo 
several changes. . . . " 

• S. P. Spain 171 . Rochf ord to Halifax, 8 July, 1765. 
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Rochford as "a man of great abilities and intrigue". 7 The 
object of his scheme was to increase the revenue which Spain 
drewfrom America, a first step, as Spain's own coffers were empty, 
toward the realization of any extensive plans of improving the 
state of colonial defense. Asserting that the whole revenue from 
the Spanish Indies did not exceed twenty millions of French 
livres, of which not more than eight millions came clear to the 
king, Carrasco declared that Charles was most shamefully de- 
frauded. Mexico alone, he maintained, was quite able, if 
properly administered, to provide an increase to the revenue of 
fifty millions of French livres. The whole trade of the country, 
he observed, was in the hands of four bodies — the royal audiencia, 
the magistracy, the military, and the secular priests — perpetually 
at war with one another. He proposed that the person to whom 
the king entrusted the execution of the plan should gain by in- 
trigue two of these bodies, and crush the other two, and restore 
a more centralised form of control. As the scheme promised 
an increase in revenue without any outlay it was received with 
favor and, on the recommendation of Carrasco, Don Jose - de 
Galvez, a lawyer by profession, was despatched to Vera Cruz 
to put it into execution. Officially the new agent merely bore 
instructions to inspect as visitador general the praesidios of 
New Spain. 

On his arrival in the New World, Galvez found it advisable to 
suspend the execution of the elaborate orders he carried and deal 
as existing circumstances suggested with the situation. As a first 
step he succeeded in reconciling the viceroy and the commander- 
in-chief and persuading the city of Mexico to offer the king 
a free gift of two hundred thousand crowns with the promise 
that similar gifts should be made in the future. For six years 
Galvez remained in New Spain, instilling reform and vigor into 
every branch of the administration. During this period, he, 
rather than the viceroy, the Marquis de Cruilles, and later the 
Marquis de Croix, was the real ruler of Mexico. Through the 
first three years of his visit he gave his chief attention to reform- 
ing the financial administration of the central provinces, but 

7 S. P. Spain 173. Kochford to Conway, 12 March, 1766. 
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after 1768 he devoted himself primarily to enforcing peace on the 
hostile border Indians and pushing forward the line of Spain's 
advance towards the western coast where the eventual occupa- 
tion of Alta California was due to his efforts. 8 

The interest shown by Galvez in the work of discovering and 
appropriating new lands formed part of a general movement. 
On the close of the Seven Years' War the maritime nations of 
western Europe took up with renewed energy the assault upon 
the unknown portions of the earth which hostilities between them 
had interrupted. The Pacific became the favorite field of en- 
terprise. France and England, as well as Spain, despatched, 
during the sixties, expeditions to the southern Pacific, while 
from the north the Russian fur traders worked their way slowly 
southward along the shores of the Bering Sea. Rumors of 
foreign interest in the Californias were rife when Galvez left 
Spain, although the imminence of the peril from English expedi- 
tions actually in the Pacific during the sixties does not appear to 
have been fully grasped until his return. A general and lively 
fear prevailed, however, from the Peace of Paris onwards, that 
the English, now in possession of Canada, would not stop their 
overland advance east of the Lake of the Woods from which a 
river was said to flow westward, whose waters, it was thought, 
might bear members of that enterprising nation to Mexico. 9 
These considerations, while not entirely responsible for Galvez's 
Mexican policy of extension westward, undoubtedly strengthened 
his determination to establish a recognized Spanish claim to as 
much of the Pacific coast region as possible. 

On Galvez's return to Spain in 1771, the policy which he 
had so ably set on foot was carried forward by the exceptionally 
capable viceroy, Don Antonio Maria Bucarely y Ursula, who 
remained in charge of Mexican affairs from 1771 to 1779. The 
rich discoveries of gold at Cieneguilla and elsewhere in Mexico 
at the very commencement of Bucarely' s administration enabled 

8 Cf. Chapman, C. E., The Founding of Spanish California, New York, 1916, 
Ch. VI ; and Bolton and Marshall, The Colonization of North America, New 
York, 1920, Ch. XXI. 

9 Chapman, C. E., The Founding of Spanish California, Ch. IV, VIII, and X. 
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the province to support the ambitious program which Galvez 
had drawn up, which his successor approved, and which clearer 
reports of English and Russian activities in the far west seemed 
to make more urgent. On the death, in 1776, of the Bailly 
Arriaga, the minister of the Indies 10 under whose encouragement 
and support the earlier improvements had gone forward, Galvez 
became the minister of the Indies. 11 Looked as a whole, the 
interval between the Peace of Paris and Spain's entrance into 
the American War in 1779 was for Mexico a period of exceptional 
prosperity, good administration, and territorial advancement 
under the leadership of exceptionally able men. 

In other parts of Spanish America the efforts of the home 
government to reform the financial administration and strengthen 
the colonial forces met with the same opposition that they en- 
countered in the first instance in Mexico. 12 The years 1765 

10 Don Julian de Arriaga was reported by the Earl of Eochford, shortly after 
that ambassador's arrival in Spain in 1763, to be among the three most influential 
ministers in the Spanish government. While not consulted outside of his own 
departments, these, the marine and the Indies, were very important and touched 
English interests at every point. Eochford described Arriaga as "well-meaning 
but led entirely by the Jesuits" (S. P. Spain 166, Eochford to Halifax, most secret, 
13 Jan., 1764). Eight years later Lord Grantham, the British ambassador of that 
time, wrote that the Bailly's infirmities and foibles "were not of a nature to dimin- 
ish under a growing weight of years and that he would probably be soon reduced 
to merely signing the orders which he might receive", although he still possessed 
the king's confidence (Add. MSS 24174, Grantham to Eochford, Dec. 16, 1772). 
The retention by Charles III. in high office of Arriaga, usually, as above, con- 
sidered as a typical indolent Spanish minister devoted to beaten paths (cf. Eous- 
seau, F., Rhgne de Charles HI d'Espagne, Paris, 1907, I. p. 18) has usually been 
explained on the ground of Charles' hatred of change and faithfulness to old 
servants. Professor Chapman, however, in his volume on The Founding of Span- 
ish California has made it clear that his study of the colonial records of the time 
has inspired him with admiration for what this minister of Charles accomplished. 
He points out that a brilliant period of Spanish colonial history closed with 
Arriaga's death. In 1776, Arriaga was succeeded in office by two Spaniards; 
as minister of the Indies by Don Jose" Galvez and in the department of marine by 
Don Pedro Gonzalez de Castij6n. 

11 Galvez received this appointment on 31 January, 1776. In August, 1785, he 
was created Marquis de Sonora. He died in 1787. Cf . Recueil Espagne, III. 335 . 

12 S. P. Spain 173. Eochford to Conway, 12 March, 1766. 
Ibid., 174. De Visme to Eichmond, 30 January, 1766. 
Ibid., 176. De Visme to Shelburne, 23 February, 1767. 
Ibid., 176. De Visme to Shelburne, 28 February, 1767. 
Ibid., 176. De Visme to Shelburne, 16 March, 1767. 
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and 1766 were, from this cause, very disturbed ones throughout 
the whole of Spain's overseas dominions. The most serious of 
the insurrections occurred at Quito, Panama, and Havana. As 
far as possible the Spanish government endeavored to prevent 
the true state of affairs from becoming known, and intercepted 
all circumstantial letters from the seats of disturbance. Lord 
Rochford wrote from Madrid in March, 1766, that it was "most 
difficult to get intelligence that might be depended upon". 18 
Secrecy, however, implied no looking back from the course de- 
termined on. The ablest men in the government gave their 
first attention to drawing up new regulations for the Indies, 14 
the best officers in the Spanish service were sent to put them into 
execution, and troops were despatched in large numbers to sup- 
port each new governor in this task. 16 By the close of 1766, 
reforms were in progress over a wide area, order was restored, 
and the Spanish colonial possessions were presided over by a group 
of men of more distinguished ability than had been in the New 
World capitals for many a day. 16 Future events were to prove 
that in relation to foreign powers the very abilities of the new 
colonial governors constituted a serious danger to the state. The 
vigor that was required to improve internal conditions when 
applied to the interpretation of instructions touching relations 
with foreign states, repeatedly led the Spanish government into 

13 Ibid., 173. Kochford to Conway, 12 March, 1766. 

14 Ibid., 167. Kochford to Halifax, Aranjuez, 7 May, 1764. "Since our arrival 
here where the Spanish ministers have more time to attend to external affairs 
than they have at Madrid their whole attention seems to be taken up with making 
new regulations for the West Indies as well as for the trade of this country. 

16 S. P. Spain 166. Rochford to Halifax, 12 March, 1764. 

Ibid., 173. "Rochford to Conway, 12 March, 1766. 

Ibid., 177. De Visme to Shelburne, June, 1767. 

Ibid., 178. De Visme to Shelburne, 20 July, 1767. 

Ibid., 179. Gray to Shelburne, 4 February, 1768. 

" S. P. Spain 172. Rochford to Conway, 11 November, 1765. Referring to 
the appointments of Don Francisco Bucareli to the head of the government at 
Buenos Aires of Don Antonio Bucareli to Havana, Maldonado to Porto Rico, and 
Don Antonio Manso to Santa F6, Rochford remarks : ' 'All I have to observe upon 
this is that they are sending the very ablest officers they have to that part of the 
world." 
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controversies from which there proved to be no exit except 
through total retreat. 

At the close of 1766, the only Spanish province which had 
not found its place in the rigorous new order of things and at- 
tained to a certain degree of settled tranquillity was the re- 
cently acquired territory of Louisiana. The treaty which 
transferred to Spain the possessions of France on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, together with the island and town of 
New Orleans, was ratified at Madrid on November 13, 1762." 
For some time Spain, burdened with other matters, made no 
attempt to take formal possession of the new land or interfere 
in any way with the system of government installed there. The 
gift which seemed to the British ambassador so unbelievably 
generous 18 that he found it difficult to persuade himself that 
France had no ulterior motive of securing something more 
valuable as compensation, was received by the Spanish govern- 
ment absolutely without enthusiasm. 19 The "old Spaniard" 
plainly called the transaction an ingenious device on the part of 
France to rid itself of a heavy encumbrance, while in council 
the opinion was seriously advanced that the most advantageous 
use to which the new possession could be put was to make a 

17 Documentos Hisldricos de . . . Luisiana, Madrid, 1913. Carta de D- 
Ricardo Wall al Marques de Grimaldi. El Escurial, 13 Nov. de 1762. 

18 S. P. Spain 172. Rochford to Conway, 4 November, 1765. "It has been with 
great difficulty that this court has been prevailed on to accept of it [Louisiana]. 
. . . The extraordinary generosity on the part of the French court and the 
uncommon backwardness in this in accepting the offer is a little uncommon, but 
I can take upon me to assure you it has nothing mysterious in it". 

19 S. P. Spain 170. Rochford to Halifax, 11 March, 1765. "I have always sus- 
pected that the French by the cession of Louisiana had something farther in view 
than increasing their credit in Spain by a mere act of generosity . . . but 
after the most mature examination (and I have taken great pains to find out the 
truth) I cannot believe this court has or will yield anything to the French in 
compensation for Louisiana". 

Documentos Histdricos de . . . la Luisiana, Madrid, 1913. A letter from 
the Due de Choiseul to the Marquis Grimaldi, dated Versailles, Nov. 3, 1762, is 
in the following terms: . . . Sa Majesty tr&s ChriHienne, veritablement 
sensible aux sacrifices que le Roy Catholique a bien voulu faire g<§n6reusement, 
pour concourir avec elle au r<§tablissement de la Paix, a desire 1 de luy donner a 
cette occasion une preuve du vif int<§ret qu'elle prend a sa satisfaction et aux 
avantages de sa couronne". 
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desert of it, and by so doing place a no-man's land between the 
British and Spanish settlements. 20 

In the spring of 1764, the French government, understanding 
that immediate arrangements were to be made by Spain to take 
formal possession of Louisiana, despatched to its officials at 
New Orleans the necessary directions for the orderly transfer 
of the sovereignity, 21 and ordered a French officer from Louisiana 
to present himself at Madrid to receive in person the Catholic 
king's command concerning his new territory. 22 By the close 
of September, at the latest, it was confidently expected that 
the French officials would be on their way home. When, how- 
ever, more than a year had passed and Spain had taken no action, 
a somewhat peremptory letter was despatched from Versailles 
to the French ambassador in Madrid setting forth the extreme 
perplexity and embarrassment in which the French adminis- 
trators of Louisiana were placed through Spain's hesitation and 
long delay. 23 

But despite the prompting of the Marquis d'Ossun many 
months passed before the new Spanish governor, Don Antonio 
de Ulloa, 24 sailed from Havana for his new post. Finally on 

20 S. P. Spain 170. Rochford to Halifax, 11 March, 1765. "All the Old 
Spaniards look upon the cession of Louisiana as a disadvantage to this nation 
[Spain] and as a proof the greatest part of them are of this opinion, it is totally 
neglected. To my certain knowledge it has been proposed in council to make 
a desert of it,— the reason, indeed, given for this was thatitwould'putoursettle- 
ments at a still greater distance from Mexico". 

2 > A. N. Colonie, F 3/25, fol. 31—. Le Ministre a M. d'Abbadie, 13 May, 1764, 
and fol. 32, D'Abbadie au Ministre, 30 Sept., 1764. 

22 S. P. Spain 166. Rochford to Halifax, 30 April, 1764. 

23 A. N. Colonie F 3 /25, fol. 34. Le Ministre a M. D'Ossun, 31 July, 1765 ; and 
S. P. Spain 172, Rochford to Conway, 4 Nov., 1765. "M. Grimaldi informed me 
that M. de Choiseul was even peevish at their neglect". Compaints on this 
score had begun as early as Dec, 1763. Cf. Carta de D. Fernando MajalI6n al 
Marques de Grimaldi, Paris, 23 decembre de 1763. "Sefior: Hablando un con- 
versacion sobre la Luisiana con el Duque de Choiseul, me dixo que le escribia el 
Marques d'Ossun tardariamos aun un ano en entregarnos de aquella Colonia, me 
anadi6 inmediatemente, con cierta especie de sentimiento, que no sabia en que 
consistia esta lentitud, y que a la verdad le servia de grande embarazo". Docu- 
mentos Histdricos de . . . la Luisiana en siglos XVI al XVIII, Madrid, 1913, 
p. 269. 

24 S. P. Spain 181. Gray to Weymouth, 27 March, 1769. "This ingenious 
officer, Ulloa, was formerly sent to America with Don Gorge Juan to measure a 
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the fifth of March, 1766, accompanied by five officers, two 
civil officials, two Capucines, and the small force of ninety troops, 
Ulloa entered New Orleans. 26 Officially, he was correctly re- 
ceived, but from the inhabitants over whom he had come to 
rule no enthusiastic welcome was extended or could have been 
well expected. Through the preceding months the information 
that the sovereignity of the land, with whose fortunes their own 
were bound up, had been changed had been withheld from 
the residents of Louisiana — the French court even appointing 
a new governor in June of 1764 without divulging the secret. 
When finally rumor carried word of their misfortune and protest 
was attempted, they had been informed that the king's decision 
was irrevocably taken and they must either quietly transfer 
their loyalty to the Catholic king or take advantage of their 
privilege to emigrate to one of the French West Indies, or to 
France. The actual appearance of the representatives of the 
new government created general consternation, bringing a full 
realisation of the significance of the step which had been taken. 
Not only did those who personally knew the natural riches of 
Louisiana mourn the great loss this cession meant to France, 
but to the majority the coming of the new governor meant per- 
sonal financial ruin. It was generally understood that Ulloa 
brought with him no authority to promise the conversion of 
the great quantities of depreciated paper currency whose exist- 
ence constituted the greatest evil under which the country 
labored. 26 His offer to allow this paper to continue in use in 
business transactions at the value it then bore gave no satisfac- 
tion. The holders preferred to cling to the vain hope that had 
hitherto buoyed them up, that the French king would in time 
redeem his obligations in full. Again, the future wore the darkest 

degree of the meridian at the equator. On his return to Spain he was made a 
prisoner at Louisberg and brought to England, where he remainedseveral months, 
greatly satisfied with the humane and generous treatment he met with, par- 
ticularly in the restoring of his papers containing a journal of his voyage and 
observations of which he makes grateful mention in his printed account of them". 

" A. N. Colonie F 3/25, fol. 35. Lettre des Ades. de la Louisiana au ministre, 
8 March, 1766. Also fol. 35. D'Aubry au ministre, 12 May, 1766. 

" A. N. Colonie. F 3/25, fol. 35. Lettre de M. Foucault au ministre, 10 March, 
1766. 
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color to all those interested in trade. The strictness with which 
Spain excluded all the other nations from any share in the trade 
of her American possessions was notorious and no one cherished 
the delusion that the new province could hope to enjoy for long 
a place of special favor. Within the Spanish commercial system 
there appeared no place for such products as Louisiana had to 
offer. Warm Spain could make little or no use of furs; the sale 
of tobacco, except that of Cuban growth, was forbidden in the 
peninsula; Guatemala supplied all the indigo that was needed, 
and Havana was said to be in no need of Louisiana wood. If 
the markets of France and the French West Indies were closed, 
the country was faced with commercial disaster. Discontent 
came to a head when the newcomer asked that the French sol- 
diers in Louisiana should be transferred from the French to the 
Spanish service. Wishing to assist the new governor in what was 
foreseen to be a difficult task, the French king had sent orders 
that, if the favor was asked for, the three hundred French soldiers 
at New Orleans should take the oath of allegiance to the new 
sovereign. 27 This the soldiers absolutely refused to do, de- 
claring that their leave was long overdue and that any change 
would mean long detention in a country they were now anxious 
to leave. 28 

With the support of the French troops denied him, Ulloa 
refused to take formal possession of the country until such time 
as the full situation had been communicated to his government 
and new orders and new reinforcements had been received by 
him. Meanwhile he undertook to make himself familiar with 
every section of the country by personal inspection, while the 
two Frenchmen, M. d'Aubry, the commandant, and M. Foucault, 
the commissaire, with the help of the supreme council, continued 
to administer the country as formerly, with the understanding 
that henceforth the Spanish, instead of the French, king would 
be responsible for the expenses of government. 29 

27 A. N. Colonic F 3/25, fol. 31. Le ministre a M. D'Abbadie, 13 May, 1764. 

28 A. N. Colonie, F 3/25, fol. 37. M. Foucault au ministre, 2 April, 1766. 

29 A. N. Colonie, F 3/25, fol. 37. D'Aubry au ministre, 28 May, 1766. Also 
fol. 36, D'Aubry au ministre, 28 March, 1766; fol. 35, D'Aubry au ministre, 12 
March, 1766; fol. 40, D'Aubry au ministre, 15 July, 1767. 
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Under this provisional system, as the Spanish reinforcements 
failed to make their appearance, Louisiana was governed for 
more than two years. 30 In this time of grace Ulloa not only 
utterly failed to ingratiate himself with the inhabitants, but 
his haughty behavior increased their apprehension of what would 
befall them after the formal occupation. As D'Aubry reported, 
Ulloa, despite his scholastic attainments recognised in all the 
academies of Europe, was not the man to govern Louisiana. 31 
The crisis came in October, 1768, as a result of news confirming 
the fears of the inhabitants as to the future fate of their commerce. 

After Ulloa' s landing trade had been conducted on the basis of 
a compromise, commerce with the two French islands of St. 
Dominique and Martinique and with France being permitted 
on a system of passports. Although grievances accumulated, 
tranquillity prevailed on the whole until on October 28, 1768, 
the report arrived that the Spanish governor had come to the 
decision that Louisiana was to be incorporated forthwith into 
the Spanish American commercial system and all trade with 
foreign powers forbidden. 32 Practically the whole French popu- 
lation rose in arms. 33 The commandant was forced to call a 
meeting of the supreme council which, when summoned, placed 
itself at the head of the opposition to Spain. An order of the 
council after setting forth Ulloa's failings at full length, com- 
manded him to leave the country within three days with his 
family and the two Capucines. On M. d'Aubry's recommenda- 
tion he obeyed, withdrawing in a Spanish vessel to Havana, 
from where he went to Spain to render an account of the whole 
affair. 34 Meanwhile from New Orleans special deputies were 

30 A. N. Colonie F 3/25, fol. 36, D'Aubry au ministre, 28 March, 1766; also fol. 
38, 9 July, 1766; fol. 37, Foucault au ministre, 2 April, 1766. 

31 A. N. F 3/25, fol. 47, D'Aubry au ministre, 8 Nov., 1768. 

31 A. N. F 3/25, fol. 40, D'Aubry au ministre, 28 Nov., 1768; also fol. 
41, D'Aubry au ministre, 28 Dec. 1768. 

"A. N. F 3/25, fol. 47, D'Aubry au ministre, 8 Nov., 1768. Cf. also 
Documenlos Histdrieos de Luisiana, Madrid, 1913, p. 272: Certificacion del 
intendente de nueva Orleans, Don Esteban Gagarre, de lo acaecido en la sub- 
levacion de los Franceses. Nueva Orleans, 30 d'Octobre de 1760. 

"S. P. Spain 181. Gray to Weymouth, 27 February, 1769. "Don Antonio 
Ulloa who was drove away from New Orleans is come hither to give an account 
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despatched with long memorials to the French court, 36 which, 
however, returned no warmer answer than a recommendation 
that the inhabitants throw themselves at once on the mercy of 
his Catholic majesty and ask forgiveness for their presumptuous 
behavior. 36 

In Spain the news of the rebellion caused the immediate sum- 
moning of a council of ministers who expressed the opinion that 
Louisiana should be retained as Spanish territory. As also the 
king was strongly of the opinion that a successful revolt in Louisi- 
ana, if allowed to remain unpunished, would have a bad effect 
in other parts of America, the decision was reached that Don 
Alejandro O'Reilly an inspector and lieutenant-general in the 
army who was then preparing to leave for Havana and other 
New World points to inspect troops, should be secretly com- 
missioned to gather what troops and supplies he considered 
necessary at Havana and proceed to Louisiana. After taking 
formal possession he was to reduce the country to obedience, 
punishing the leaders of the late revolt, expelling those who were 
not likely to live in quiet, and to establish Spanish administra- 
tion upon a firm foundation. 37 

of an extraordinary transaction". Ibid., 6 February, 1769. "A very extraor- 
dinary scene has passed at New Orleans where the French have ordered Don 
Antonio Ulloa, the intended Spanish governor, who came to take possession of it, 
to depart with the rest of his countrymen and in consequence they immediately 
embarked for Havana where they actually arrived a few days before the departure 
of the last packet. The new Spanish regulations have been the cause of this vio- 
lent step which gave such general dissatisfaction to the inhabitants that they 
determined not to submit to them, so that the Intendent and Council found it 
expedient to order the Spaniards to quit the place and have sent a deputation to 
the French court to justify their conduct. Upon asking Grimaldi, from whom I 
had this information, what were the regulations the French inhabitants objected 
to, he told me the putting New Orleans upon the same footing with other Spanish 
ports in America by excluding all foreign vessels. . . . He is undoubtedly 
much chagrined at the behaviour of the French upon this and many other accounts 
though he endeavoured to dissemble it and even to excuse the French." 

85 A. N. Colonie, F 3/25, fols. 42, 43, 44. Memorial issued by the supreme 
council dated 29 October, 1768. Ibid. fols. 46, 46, 47. Memorial of the Inhabi- 
tants of Louisiana, dated 29 October, 1768. 

»• A. N. Colonie F 3/25, fol. 48. Le ministre a D'Aubry et Foucault, 12 Dec, 
1769. 

"A.N. Colonie F 3/25. fol. 41. Grimaldi a M. de Fuentes, 1769. (No date.) 
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General O'Reilly reached New Orleans on August 18, 1769. 
Supported by an overwhelming force 38 he experienced little or 
no difficulty in raising the Spanish flag over the country. The 
leaders of the new revolt were punished, but on the whole the 
king's injunction to be lenient as well as firm was adhered to. 89 
Louisiana was, however, forced for the succeeding decade to 
take her place in the general trade system of Spanish America, 
with the result that within a few years, despite some favor 
shown by the government, the forebodings of its French inhabi- 
tants had been realized. 40 The arbitrary system of administra- 
tion the exclusion of all commerce but Spanish, the presence of 
the inquisition which frightened away foreign settlers, and the 
large emigration of its French inhabitants to the French West 
Indies, soon brought the same spirit of discouragement and in- 
activity to Louisiana as characterized so much of Spanish America 
in its most prosperous days. 

38 Documentos Histiricos de la Florida y la Luisiana en siglos XVI al XVIII, 
p. 296, Madrid, 1913. Belacion de como D. Alejandro O'Reilly pacific6 la ciudad 
de Nueva Orleans. Nueva Orleans, 30 Agosto de 1769. "La tropa se componfa 
de un batallon de Lisboa: otro del Fixo de la Havana; 150 artilleros, 40 dragones, 
150 soldados de las milicias de caballeria del monte de la Havana; con 150 fusileros 
catalanes; 80 hombres de una compafifa de granaderos de cada uno de los tres 
cuerpos de milicias de la Havana." 

"'Ibid., pp. 304-312. Nueva Orleans, 31 de Agosto de 1769. Carta de D. 
Alejandro O'Reilly a D. Julian de Arriaga dandole cuenta de su viaje a Nueva 
Orleans y de lo que habia hecho en esta ciudad. 

*' A. N. Colonie F 3/25. fol. 49. Announce d'une Association patriotique, 
San Domingo, Dec, 1773. 

Ibid., fol. 50. Villars, "Memoire", Nueve Orleans, 31 March, 1778. 



